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Ural-Altaic languages, on Moesogothic and on Melanesiari dialects, 
and on the Khasia, a language on the southern slope of the Himalayan 
range. In this treatise upon the passive form of the verb he gave 
the result of his investigations of about two hundred languages. 
His death occurred in 1874, and in 1886 a biographic sketch was 
published by his son in the "Reports of Royal Academy oiSciences 
of Saxony " (read Dec. 11) of 25 pages. In this we read that the 
modest savant preferred investigation to authorship, and whenever 
he edited any of his works he did it more to communicate to the 
outside world the facts discovered by him than his own views and 
ideas. Of American languages he treated the Cherokee, Kiriri, and 
Dakota. A. S. G. 



L 'Homme avant Phistoire, par Ch. Debierre. J. B. Bailliere, 1888. 
{Bibliotheque scientifique contemporaine.~) 

This is a small neat book, about the size of a French novel, of 
over three hundred pages, in which are presented in a concise form 
the most important facts known to science concerning prehistoric 
man, including the origin of the race. Designed as a popular 
treatise, it is only a compilation of material already published else- 
where; and, although it gives us the latest information, it gives us 
nothing absolutely new. Many who confine their scientific reading 
to popular treatises, we fancy, like to have their conclusions drawn 
for them. Doubt is rarely a happy state of mind, and the labor of 
settling doubts is tedious. Such readers will be disappointed in 
this work. In most cases the author sums up the evidence, but 
leaves the reader to make up his own mind. For our part we re- 
gret there are not more like him. The work is illustrated with 84 
figures, many of which we recognize as old veterans in this service. 
We trust an English translator may be found for this handy volume. 



Pilling's Bibliographies. — In 1885 Mr. James Constantine Pill- 
ing, of the Bureau of Ethnology in Washington, published his proof- 
sheets of a Bibliography of the North American Indians, a volume 
of nearly 1200 pages. It has since occurred to the author to pub- 
lish his material in separate parts, each relating to one of the more 
prominent linguistic stocks in North America. In pursuance of this 
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design two parts have appeared — Bibliography of the Eskimo Lan- 
guage (116 pp. 8vo.), and Bibliography of the Siouan Languages 
(87 pp. 8vo.). The third part soon to appear will comprehend the 
Iroquois stock. Inasmuch as the author has included in his lists 
the titles of the books containing the least contribution to American 
aboriginal languages, it will be readily seen that his bibliographies 
are almost exhaustive in the whole field of American ethnology. 
Nothing could be more convenient than these manuals. The ency- 
clopaedic method has been adopted, by which subjects, tribes, libra- 
ries, &c. , are all included in one alphabetic series. 

The earliest printed Eskimo record noted is the Greenland Vo- 
cabulary in the two editions of Olearius's Voyage of 1656; the 
earliest treatise on the language is in Hans Egede's work, first 
printed in 1729; and the earliest text is Anderson's Four Gospels, 
printed at Copenhagen in 1744. 

The earliest record of the Siouan languages mentioned by Pilling 
is the vocabulary of Hennepin, compiled about 1680. The earliest 
printed vocabulary is that of the Naudowessi, in Carver's Travels, 
first published in 1778. The earliest text is the Winnebago Prayer 
Book of Mazzuchelli, published in Detroit in 1833. 



Prof. Alfred R. Wallace contributes an interesting article to the 
Nineteenth Century for November on "The antiquity of man in 
North America. ' ' He argues with his accustomed vigor that the 
extreme scepticism as to any extension of the human period beyond 
that reached by Boucher de Perthes half a century ago should give 
way to the ever-increasing body of facts on the other side of the 
question. In support of his view that man existed in pre-glacial or 
pliocene time, he summarizes for the benefit of his English readers 
the evidence on the subject recently obtained in the North American 
continent. He first refers to the shell heaps on the Damariscotta 
river in Maine and the St. John's in Florida, localities from which the 
molluscs that make up the shells have disappeared ; to the extensive 
shell heaps of the Aleutian Islands "carefully examined and reported 
on by Mr. Dall," which he thinks may carry us back to a very re- 
mote antiquity ; and to the numerous discoveries of human remains 
below deposits containing fossils of the elephant, mammoth, and 
other extinct animals. He next considers the evidence as to relics 
of human industry within or at the close of the glacial period, 
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mentioning the discoveries of Gilbert, McGee and Winchell, an 
account of the. former of which was given at a recent meeting 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington, and discusses at 
length the finds of Dr. Abbott in New Jersey and Prof. Shaler's 
observations on them. After recounting the discoveries of human 
relics in the auriferous gravels of the Pacific Slope, he passes on to 
the remains of man himself, reproducing the account Prof. Whitney 
gives of the Table Mountain and Calaveras skulls. "Admitting 
that man did inhabit the Pacific Slope at the time indicated," he 
says, " the remains appear to be of such a character as might be an- 
ticipated and present all the characteristics of true discoveries. ' ' He 
concludes with the remark that "geologists and anthropologists 
must alike feel that there is a great and at present inexplicable chasm 
intervening between the earliest remains of man and those of his 
animal predecessors — that the entire absence of the missing link is 
a reproach to the doctrine of evolution," and he urges that the 
proper way to treat evidence as to man's antiquity is to place it on 
record and admit it provisionally wherever it would be held adequate 
in the case of other animals, not to ignore it and treat its discov- 
erers as impostors or the victims of impostors. 



Prize for Essay on Anthropology. — The president of the New 
York Academy of Anthropology announces a prize of fifty dollars 
for the best original essay on any subject within the domain of 
anthropology, the prize to be awarded by a commission to be here- 
after announced. Competition will be limited to active, honorary 
and corresponding members of the Society at the time the award is 
made. The papers must be mailed to the president of the Academy 
on or before April 1, 1888. The name of the author of any paper 
will not be communicated to the Committee awarding the prize. 
All persons desiring to compete for this prize will please forward 
their names and address to the President of the New York Academy 
of Anthropology. 

The Academy of Anthropology is also preparing to hold an In- 
ternational Anthropological Congress in New York during the pres- 
ent year, and formal announcements will soon be issued giving 
program of business, as well as other matters of interest connected 
therewith. 



